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SS ———= foolish sheep had run off from comfortable pens, | When Jatnes Dutton found ber crying on the moor, 
NARRATIVE. and when night came on, they were scattered in | she did not even know there was such a thing as 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE LOST CHILD,—Founpep on Fact. 


James Durron was an honest, hardworking lad, 
who contrived to support his mothers and invalid 
brother by means of his fishing-boat and halfa 
dozen sheep. It was really a comfort to go into 
their littte dwelling,—every thing was so tidy and 
respectable. Good Mrs. Dutton, with her cards 
and spinning-wheel, might be seen in one corner, 
a3 cheerful looking a matron as one could find ; and 
poor little John, with a lame foot, a big head, and a 
happy face, was usually knitting at her side. Tho’ 
John was a deformed boy, it was not unpleasant to 
look at him; for the expression of his face was as 
kind and pleasant as the sun in June. He wasa 
bright boy, too—and he sometimes made very clev- 
er little songs, which he used to sing ina weak but 
very sweet voice, when he sat by his mother’s side. 
The songs were almost always about his brother 
James ; for he loved his brother, and thought there 
never wis any body half so good in this world.— 
James, on his part, loved to work for poor, invalid 
John. Every morning he might be seen, guiding 
his little boat in search of the fish, which he car- 
tied to market; and every evening his little flock 
of shéep were called together,& comfortably fed and 
lodged. These sheep all belonged to James. When 
he was a very little babe, his uncle, who lived in 
Ohio, came to see his mother, and gave her a ten 
dollar bill for her little boy. This money was ex- 
pended in sheep; and when James was fourteen 
years old, Mrs. Dutton was able to sella few, and 
yethave wool enough left to spin and weave all the 
clothing necessary for her little boys. Many people 
would think Mrs. Dutton was to be pitied,—she 
was so poor, and had to work so hard,—but she was 
the happiest woman I ever saw. Her two children 
were so industrious, and so good, and so very kind 
to each other, that their mother could not help be- 
ing happy. It was enough to do one’s heart good 
to see how John’s face would light up with joy when- 
crer his brother came home; and if James, when 
he was very tired, ever happened to speak a cross 
word, you don’t know how quick the tears would 
come into the invalid’s eyes, and then how sorry 
James would be, and how he would trudge round 
and keep on a fidget to do something for John, to 
show how much he loved him. Then a kiss, and 
“How good you are, James!” ended all the diffi- 
culty, and the brothers would set at their work, 
happier than kings. 

Such was the state of this worthy family, when 
James came home unusually late, one stormy, blus- 
tering evening, about the middle of October. ‘Oh, 
James,” exclaimed his mother, “the sheep have all 
gone off, and now you, tired and wet as you are, 
Will have to go out again to look for them.” — 

“Oh, dear, I never in the world was so sorry 
that I am lame,” said John. 

James smiled to see what an anxious, affection- 
> look he wore. ‘ Never mind, John,” said he, 
M. valle 7 more tired than I am; and I shall 

€ all the better appetite for my supper, wh 
get back.?? ppetite for my supper, when I 

So his mother muffled him up in his fearnought 
coat, and gave him a lanthorn for his dreary expe- 
dition. James did not go alone; for many of the 
neighbours had lost their sheep, and. they all agreed 
'0 Join together in the pursuit of them. It was quite 
. desolate place where they lived. The ground 
ae stony and gravelly, and there were wide moors, 

ere nothing but stinted grass would grow. ‘The 


every direction ; sometimes two or three trying to | 
and sometimes one standing alone on the moor, | 
bleating in the storm. It was twelve o'clock at | 
night, and still two of James’ sheep were missing. 
The neighbors agreed that it was time to give up 
the search, and go home; whey James thought he | 
heard a piteous bleating at a littie distance. The ; 
neighbours followed him to the spot whence the | 


ourang-outang, or some other wild animal of the 
woods—for her face had a thick crust of dirt upon 
it, and her hair was so matted up, that it looked 
like a tangled bird’s nest. 

* What is your name?” asked James. The child 
answered in a language he did not understand. 
‘* How came you here?” Still the same answer, 
uttered in an unknown tongue. 

** What is to be done with her?” asked the neigh- 
bours. ‘‘ We are too poor to lose our sheep, and 
take home children to support, in exchange for 
them.” ‘Send her to the poor-house,” said one. 
** Ma’am Dutton is better off than anybody in town,” 
said another—“ send the child to her.” 

“* My mother will at least take care of her for the 
present,” said James; and tenderly wrapping his 
cloak around her, he took her in his arms, and car- 
ried her home, as if she had been a little lamb. 

When Mrs. Dutton first saw the wretched look- 
ing little object, she thought it was not possible for 
her to add another burden to those she already had ; 
but hers was nota heart that could forsake any hu- 
man being in the time of its distress. She washed 
the child, cut off her dirty and matted hair, gave 
her comfortable food, and dressed her in neat cloth- 
ing. It was surprising what a change this kind 
treatment effected in the little one. Her cheeks 
were soon rosy with health, and her bright black 
eyes laughed almost continually. The poor little 
wretch had been in such a forlorn condition, that it 
seemed as if she could not find ways enough to 
show how her heart was running over with love and 
gratitude to those who had taken pityon her. She 
watched every motion and look of suffering little 
John,—and her eyes said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, “‘ Let me wait upon you”—‘ What shall I 
do for you now ?” 

Her intelligence was wonderful! In six weeks 
she made herself very well understood in Engiish ; 
and though she was very ignorant about all kinds 
of work, she showed a wonderful aptitude in learn- 
ing. From her own account, it seemed she had 
never learned her letters, or been taught to count 
more than six. When asked where she came from, 
she replied that she did not know; and when ques- 
tioned as to the time she had lived in the woods, 
she said she had been there a good many years.— 
Her friends thought she did not know what year 
meant; but afterward, when she knew the English 
language thoroughly, she always persisted in say- 
ing she had lived in the woods a good many years, 
on nuts and acorns. She was so young | suppose 
she did not know how to count time,—and even if 
she had been there but few months, it might seem to 
her like years,—because she was very uncomfort- 
able, and time always seems long when we are un- 
happy. 

Wherever the poor girl. had been, she had been 
sadly neglected,—for she was as ignorant as a sav- 
age. The rapidity with which she improved was 








more surprising than any thing I ever heard of. — 


crouch down beneath the shelter of a pile of stones, | could read fluently. 


an alphabet in the world; and im eight weeks she 
I have been told, by those 
who have seen Mrs. Dutton, that in that short peri- 
od she not only learned to read the words well, but 
expressed the exact scnse of whut she read by pro- 
per emphasis, and suitable tones. It was a great 
comfort to John to hear her read, when he was too 
sick to fix his own €yes on a book,—and about ali 
kinds of household work she was as active, indus- 


sounds came ; but what was their surprize, instead | trious, and prudent as if she were a woman of thir- 
of a lost sheep, or lamb, to find a poor deserted lit- | ty. 
tle girl, apparently about six or seven years old.— 
At first sight, one would have thought she was an | 


In the course of two or three months, Mrs. 
Dutton became so much attached to her, that 
it was a trial-to think of parting with her; but 
a severely cold winter had now set in,—wood was 
dear, provisions were scarce, and the Widow was 
poor. One day when Nancy Dutton (for that was 
the name they gave the lost one) had gone out to 
pick all the wool which the sheep had left on the 
bushes and fences, asthey rubbed against them, 
Mrs. Dutton said witha sigh, “‘ John, I believe we 
must send poor Nancy away. I would gladly keep 
her and do for her as if she were my own Caughter;_, 
but how we can all keep alive this winter, I don’t 
know.” Asshe said this, she walked into the pan- 
try, and tried to busy herself about some things ; 
for her heart was full, and she did not like to look 
in John’s sorrowfu) face. In a minute she felt a 
soft hand resting on hers—John looked up in her 
face with that pleading innocence of expression, 
which sick childhood often wears: ‘‘ Mother,” said 
he, “I have read in good books that God always 
takes care of those who are good to the poor. Let 
us keep Nancy, mother—I am sure God will make 
her a blessing to us.” Mrs. Dutton’s eyes filled 
with tears: she folded the kind-hearted boy to her 
heart, as she answered, “I will keep her, John; I 
would rather suffer for bread, than to drive away 
any good and generous feeling from the heart of my 
child.” 

That night the widow’s tears mingled with her | 
prayers, while she thanked her Heavenly Father 
for having instructed her from the lips of her son. 
She prayed for religious support, and for undoubt- 
ing confidence in Him who never forsakes the 
“pure in heart”—and the prayer strengthened and 
consoled her. 

This honest family struggled through the winter, 
often receiving marks of kindness fiom those who 
never before thought of befriending them. Even 
before spring arrived, Mrs. Dutton was convinced 
that Nancy was.a blessing rather than a burden. 
Every thing about the house was kept in such neat- 
ness, such perfect order—then her fingers flew so 
fast when she was at work,—and she was so ingen- 
ious in contriving ways to make money, and so 
willing to give her kind friends every cent she made! 
Every one in the family loved her ; but James loved 
her most of all: and when Mrs. Dutton saw how 
happy he looked when Nancy came into the room, 
and how anxious Nancy was to have every thing 
done to please James, she foresaw that she would 
soon be her daughter in reality. ' 

If you had seen Nancy at seventeen years of age, 
you would not have believed she was that little girl 
found crying on the moor at midnight, looking like 
a forsaken cub. She is now athletic and rosy in 
her appearance; her dress is neat; and her face 
has the clear, open expression, which those are apt 
to have, who are happy in the consciousness of do- 
ing good. A short time since she was married to 
James Dutton; and all the country round rings 
with the praises of her neatness and good manage- 
ment. By her industry while single, she had laid 





up a few hundred dollars, with which James pur- 
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chased some new land in Ohio. Every thing pros- 
pered with them, as it generally does with the pru- 
dent and persevering. Mrs. Dutton and John live 
with them, and both manage to make themselves 
very useful. John is still an invalid ; but there are 
many things he can do, and his sister is always hap- 
py when she is doing something to make him com- 
fortable. When she is engaged in kind offices for 
him, he often smiles and says to his mother, “ Well, 
mother, you see God has made Nancy a blessing 
to us all.” 
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From the N. H. Observer. 
RELIGION IN RUINS; 
[A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE.] 

It was a bright summer day, and the sun seemed 
to pour down its radiance in a solid mass of heat, 
as [ pursued, with leisurely steps, my solitary. way 
to the habitation of a man, who, as | was told, has 
experienced the joys and sorrows of nearly four 
score years. All was tranquil and silent around 
me ;—the weary laborer had retired to the cooling 
shade; the melody of the groves was hushed ; and 
every thing that lived and moved on the surface of 
the earth, drooped and languished, save its vegeta- 
ble covering, which still rioted in the wild luxuri- 
ance of unconscious being. I passed the old man’s 
former dwelling, erected by his own hands,—the 
scene of many an hour of quict, domestic enjoy- 
ment. It was desolate. Nobeaten path wound 
up its way to the gate through the rank waving grass. 
The few trees which surrounded it, reposed their 
unpruned boughs upon the roof; and the bolted 
doors and broken pares announced that no guest 
was welcome, save the nightly bat and the driving 
storm. Ilastening my steps, I soon arrived at the 
lowly cottage, containing all of life which remained, 
of my hoary headed hero. It was situated ona re- 
tired and lofty eminence,—a fit spot, thought I, for 
the last earthly repose of the aged man, lifting him 
above the vain and busy world, towards the home 
of his immortal hopes. Here 1 found him, leaning 
on his staff, every limb trembling with palsy, his 
eyes dim with partial blindness, and gazing on va- 
cancy with a look of strange unmeaning earnest- 
ness. I approached him, witha feeling of pity 
mingled with dread. He spoke :—but his words, 
half articulated, fell hoarsely from his lips. He ex- 
tended his hand, as ifto give me the common token 
of friendship ; but, forgetting his purpose, he suffer- 
ed it to full again to his side. 

I had often seen the aged, bowed down with infir- 
mity, dragging on a dreary existence through the 
days of second childhood. But there had always 
been some few gleams of light, blended with the 
darker shades of the picture, and softening the 
whole iutoa scene of tender and solemn interest.— 
The tired pilgrim, after passing through the toils 
and perplexities and disappointments of a life of ac- 
tivity, had usually seemed to me like the long har- 
rassed soldier, retreating from a perilous warfare, 
and sheltering himself in tranquil seclusion, with a 
mind still busy, though infirm, living among the re- 
collections of other days, the hopes, the wishes and 
weakness of early existence. In all this there is 
something which excites our sympathy and compas- 
sion—something which, like the voice of melan- 


—— 


gains and losses. I spoke of the end of his earthly ing their designs. As they neared the Sentries, 
journey, and of the world that was before him.’ they dropped their muskets to a charge and bade 
He started, looked upward, sighed,—and then ex- ‘them halt. An officer approaching the group at this 
claimed—* O, I was the richest man once in all the ' moment, was told by one of the guides in a loud 
town,—but ’tis gone, gone” —and burst into a flood | voice, that they had an express for General Wash. 
of tears. ‘The love of wealth had evidently been ington; upon which they were instantly allowed tg 
his ruling passion. It had struck deep and inter- pass. Their business reaching the ears of the 


woven its roots with the very texture of his mind; troops, an immense crowd was soon collected round. 


around them clung the few ideas which had not them, so great as to prevent their proceeding only 


completely deserted him. at a very slow pace. ‘T'he impatience of the troops 
Yet this man could once rejoice in the hope of a | to hear the news could not be restrained, and the 


-glorious immortality. His bosom could once glow | called loudly to be informed. An officer approach. 


with the flame of holy love He once delighted in| ed one of the guides, and putting his hand to his 
the society of those, whose hearts, like his own, | mouth,begged him, for heaven’s sake, just to tell him 
thrilled at the name of Jesus. But this society the| whether it was good or bad. The guide, who was 
desire of riches constrained him to relinquish, and | himself ignorant of the news he was carrying, but 
remove to a region where no temple threw open its | ashamed to let others know it, put his finger beside 
inviting doors to the heavy-laden sinner or the heav- his nose with a most important manner, and gaye 
en-seeking saint. ‘The wilderness soon blossomed | the officer a significant shake of the head, by wa 
around him; butall, in the mean time, grew deso- | of reply, and which might be safely interpreted ej. 
late within. Here was a field, in his own breast,/ ther way. He chose toreceive it as favorable; and, 
on which he bestowed no patient culture, no anx-| pulling off his hat, gave three hearty cheers, which 
ious watching. No wonder that it was speedily |the surrounding troops immediately joined, with 
overspread with a rank growth of passions which time laudable good humour—not one of them knowin 
could not subdue, and which now cast their ominous | what he was cheering about! The noise reaching 
shadows over his declining years. the ears of those in the tents, they too gave three 
‘Poor old man,’ I could hardly forbear exclaiming, | cheers, although no whit wiser than the others ; and 
as I gave him a last parting hand, ‘ how dangerous, | immediately joined the formidable cavalcade. 
how ruinous is the love ofthe world! Itconsumes| While the express and his guides were advancing, 
religion inthe gem, and roots out from the heart or | the aforementioned officer hastened across the fields 
keeps buried there, those principles which, if pray-| to apprise Washington that an express was near at 
erfully cherished, and nurtured with the dewsof| hand. When the concourse reached his lodgings, 
heavenly grace, would rise and strengthen with ad- the multitude, dying with impatience to have their 
vancing life, and still unfading in the winter ofage, | curiosity gratified, in their eagerness, tore the three 
would spread verdure and breathe fragrance upon from their horses, and bore them upon thir shoul- 
the very borders of the grave.’ Auvar. | ders up the steps of the house where Washington 
was quartered. At this instant, the commander in 
chief appeared from the far end of the entry, and 
= . beconed them in. They entered a spacious room, 
From the Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin. |i which was alarge table, covered with smoking 
THE EXPRESS. dishes, and to which Washington, with all his staff, 
During that disastrous period of the revolution | was about sitting down to breakfast. The door was 
which succeeded the defeat of Washington at Bran-' instantly shut, and the bearer of the express step- 
dywine, and his subsequent repulse at Germantown, | ped forward to Gen. Washington, informed him that 
the excitement of the public mind was deep and | he bore importantdespatches, and opening his coat, 
anxious, and the spirits of the whole nation seem- pointed to the left lapel, in which he stated they 
ed depressed and paralysed by the overthrow of) were concealed.—Instantly a dozen knives were in 
their ,sagacious leader in two successive battles. operation and in a few moments the despatches were 
The public expectation was on tiptoe for every | exhibited—leaving the poor bearer with a ruined 
breath of news, in hopes that it might bring accounts | Coat upon his back. 
of some achievement which would wipe away the; A stillness, unbroken but by the half suppressed 
stain of Brandywine and Germantown, or lest it) breathings of the spectators, succeeded. Washing- 
should inform them of some equally disastrous bat-| ton seated himself at the head of the table, unfold- 
tle-—Towards the close of a wet uncomfortable day, | ed the mysterious document, and perused it silent- 
a week or two after the defeat at Germantown, aly. Not amuscle of his noble features moved— 
horseman, heavily armed, and clad in a thick over-| but his eye was seento lighten upa little. Around 
coat, which was nearly covered with mud, was ob-| him sat the flower of the army—Knox, Pulaski, and 
served to ride up from the river, through the main | Greene, with Hamilton, his first aid-de-camp, on his 
street of Easton. He stopped at the first tavern in| righthand. While the General read the paper, the 
sight, and inquired for the commanding officer of| impatience of his officers, burning to be gratified, 
the station. It was presently noised through the} was with the utmost difficulty restrained ; yet asol- 
town that an express had arrived, and the citizens} emn and death-like silence reigned within the room. 
flocked in crowds to the house of the commandant, | At the window might be seen the equally impatient 
to learn the news. ‘I'he stranger quickly informed | troops, endeavouring to catch some certain signal 
him that he carried an express of great importance, | from the group within.— When Washington had fin- 
and that he must be immediately furnished with | ished, he turned to Hamilton, and desired him to 
guides to conduct him to the camp of Washington. | read the document aloud. Hamilton began with 4 
Two trusty men were forthwith selected, and just at| voice already thick with joy—for his quick eye i 
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choly music, is pleasant, tho’ saddening, to the soul. 
But there was nothing like this, in the spectacle be- 
fore me. There I found a mmd entirely in ruins. 
Madness,with distracting grasp, had not fastened up- 
on it; idiocy, with its vampire touch, had not com- 
pletely benumbed it. But it was a wreck, a shattered 
skeleton, the more distressing because it was active ; 
for its very activity served only to confound the busy 
labors of life, with the fearful darkness of annihila- 
tion. The light of the old man’s spirit was almost ex- 
tinguished ; the play of the passions had well nigh 
ceased. ‘Towards one object alone they pointed—the 
empty phantom, wealth. His children approached 
him—but he knew themnot. They told him of the 
friends he ever delighted in, now in the land of si- 
lence ; he would weep for a moment, and then, with a 
dismal smile, would turn to some broken story of his 


candle-light, the three started for Whitemarsh,|an instant had caught the contents of the paper. 
whither Washington had retreated after his unfor-| But he began. It was the official report from Gates, 
tunate attack upon the enemy at Germantown.— | informing of the capturé of Burgoyne’s army! _ 
Pursuing an unfreqdeoted path, they were descen-| When Hamilton had read merely enough to m- 
ding a little eminence which overlooked the en-| form the company, the whole staff rose from the ta 
campment, just as the sun rose, after a wet and fa-| ble with tears in their eyes, and in the presence ol 
tiguing ride during the whole night. their dignified commander, gave three hearty cheers. 

As their jaded horses slowly descended the emi-| Washington, in a voice made indistinct and tremu- 
nence, the bearer of the express, and his companions, | lous with joy, commanded them to order, which, 
could observe the line of sentries pacing to and fro| with extreme difficulty, he succeeded in restoring. 
upon the wet grass, some distance from the tents,| He then requested Hamilton to read the whole. 
and a few officers and soldiers performing their} When he had done so, the officers again rose, and 
morning ablutions. Three horsemen of their mys-| in the excess of their delight upset the table, stamp- 
terious character, was an unusual sight at White-| ed upon the dishes and the untasted meats, and in 
marsh, and officers and men regarded them with fix-| spite of Washington’s repeated call to order, broke 
ed and anxious attention. The fact of their ap-|the breakfast table and its burthen into atoms. 











proach was passed into-the tents, and a crowd of of-| Unable to restore silence, or careless to repress 
ficers and soldiers soon appeared, all intently watch- the honest joy of his friends, the General retired with 
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_ flamilton to another room, to issue new instructions 


aill ignorant of the cause, renewed their shoutings, 
and the air rang with the acclamations of five thou- 
sand veterans, not a man of them knowing what he 
was shouting for! 

When the uproar had in a degree subsided, 
Washington returned to greet a second time the 
pearers of these welcome tidings. Addressing them 
with the kindest language, he told them they must 
be wet and hungry, from travelling all night, and 
that whatever they might wish, should be set before 
them. One of them, an honest German, proud of 
the attention shown him by that noble man, replied, 
with his arms a-kimbo, and with quite a consequen- 
tial air, as if the fate of the nation depended upon 
what he had for breakfast, ‘“‘ Why, please your ex- 
cellency, I’ll have some ham and eggs!” and accor- 
dingly, ham and eggs were given to him. «A suita- 
blereward was given to the guides, one of whom 
boasted, as he told the story with tears in his eyes, 
four years ago, that for that night’s service he re- 
ceived five pounds in hard money. 

The news was soon communicated to the neigh- 
bouring detachments, who were quartered in the 
vicinity, and orders given to stop all stragglers going 
intothe enemy, who had then possession of Phila- 
delphia. Accordingly, aa old woman, dressed as 
amarket-woman, and bearing some panniers on her 
horse, was stopped the same day by Captain Craig, 
at Moretown, a few miles from the city, and exam- 
ined. On taking off her bonnet, to which she made 
astout resistance, a bundle was discovered in her hair. 
It proved to be the official despatches from Burgoyne 
toGeneral Howe, informing him ofhis disastrous cap- 
ture. They had been brought as far as Basking- 
ridge, in Jersey, by express, but, fearful of detection 
ifattempted to be delivered by a man, were there 
entrusted to a female disguised as a market-woman. 
The heroine was immediately remounted on her 
horse with uncomfortable quickness, and started off 
for Philadelphia with this satisfactory ejaculation, 
“That if she had such news to take to General 
Howe, she might be off with them as soon as she 
pleased !”” 4 
———_—_—_—————— — 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 
HAPPY DEATH OF LITTLE WILLIAM GILL. 


In the town of Newburn, N.C., lived and died 
litle William, son of John and Betsey Gill. He 
vas born the 26th day of January, 1822, and depar- 
ted this life the 6th day of August, 1828, being six 
years, six months, and eleven days old. This was 
avery remarkable child in many respects. He 
vas for the greater part of his life, after he became 
capable of giving intimations of any trait or disposi- 
lon, very sedate ; it seemed as if an old pious head 
was placed on infant shoulders. Whenever he was 
seriously asked to tell any thing about himself, or 
any one else, he told the whole truth, though he him- 
elf, or others, should be involved. He was a fine 


child to send on errands ; for he would neither tri- 


feon the way, nor stay any longer at the place 


where he was sent, than his business required. He 


Was very affectionate to his little sister, (for he had 
ut one sister and no brother,) and he loved and 


obeyed hisparents. If at any time he ignorantly or 
unwarily did wrong and displeased his father or 


mother, he made haste to humble himself, to ask 


their pardon and get them pacified. He was achild 


that prayed. 


This little boy was well managed by his pa- 
early age was sent to sabbath 
to which William was fond of going. At 
he loved his book, was apt, learned fast, and 
in a word, he was peaceable among 
and affectionate and submissive to 
part of this little. story is 


Tents, and at an 
school ; 
school, 

haved well : 
the children, 
histeacher. But the best 
how to be told. 


Was ¢ 


| of his illness he seemed to be sensible that he was 
suitable to the emergency. Meanwhile, the assem-| going to die. 
bled multitude at the windows, the unsatisfied spec- /have the preacher and other pious persons with 
tators of these extravagant demonstrations of joy, | him as often as possible. 


About the last of July, 1828, little William Gill 


During his sickness he wished to 


He was also pleased when 
his little school mates came to see him. I visited 
this little boy several times while he was sick, and 
being particularly requested by himself at one time 
to come and see him, [ went and asked him the fol- 
lowing questions, (the answers I shall give as he 
made them to me):—Why are you so anxious to 
see me, William?! ‘I want you to pray for me.”— 
Do you feel that you are a sinner? “Yes; but the Lord 
has pardoned my sins.” Do you love the Lord Je- 
sus?” “Yes.” Do you feel that he loves you? 
“Yes.” Do you love your parents, my son? “ Yes, 
sir.” But do you love the Lord better than you love 
your parents? ‘‘ Yes.” Had you rather die and 
go to heaven, to live with your Saviour, than 
to get well and stay here with your parents? ‘ Yes, 
sir.” Do you feel impatient under your affliction, 
William? “No, sir.” I thought this enough, and 
stopped. Indeed [ could not have gone much farth- 
er. Notlong before his end, he asked somaspious 
ladies, who had come to see him, to sing the follow- 
ing hymn: 
When Christ among the sons of men, 
In humble form was found, 
With cruel slanders false and vain, 
He was encompass’d round,” &c. Watts. 

He joined in, and sung the whole hymn through 
withthem. As soon as they finished the hymn, he 
repeated the following lines of Pope, which he had 
learned, and of which he was very fond. 


Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
aa quit this mortal frame ; 
rembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
O the mo the bliss of doug! Ne 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 
Hark! they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister spirit come away,”— 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ! 


The world recedes, it dizappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O grave! where is thy victory ? 
death! where is thy sting ? 

Not long after repeating these lines, little Wil- 
liam Gill fell asleep in the arms of his Saviour, to 
experience a part in the first resurrection. 

oe 
THE LITTLE IRISH BOY. 


A minister in the county of Tyrone, had for some 
weeks, observed a little ragged boy come every Sab- 
bath, and place himself in the centre of the isle, di- 
rectly opposite the pulpit, where he seemed aston- 
ishingly attentive to the service, and, as it were eat- 
ing his words. He was desirous of knowing who 
the child was, and for this purpose hastened out, af- 
ter sermon, several times, but never could see him, 
as he vanished the moment service was over, and 
no one knew whence he came, or any thing about 
him. Atlength the boy was missed from his usual 
situation in the church, for some weeks. At this 
time a man called on the minister, and told him, a 
person very ill was desirous of seeing him; but ad- 
ded, ‘I am really ashamed to ask you to go so far, 
but it is a child of mine, and he refuses to have any 
one but you ; he is altogether an extraordinary boy, 
and talks a great deal about things that I do not un- 
derstand.” The minister promised to go, and kept 
his promise :—the rain poured down in torrents, 
and he had six miles of rugged mountain to pass. On 
arriving where he was directed, he saw a most 
wretched cabin indeed, and the man he had seen in 
the morning was waiting at the door. He was 
shown in, and found the inside of the hovel as mis- 
erable as the outside. Inacorver, ona little straw, 


he beheld a person stretched out, whom he recogni- 
sed as the little boy who had so regularly attended 
his church. As he approached the wretched bed, 
the child raised himself up, and stretching forth his 
arms, said, “‘ His own right hand hath gotten him 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE .—No. I. 
Rocksville, August 3d, 1828. 
My dear Cousin,—Please accept my thanks for 
your prompt acknowledgement of my letter. I did 
not fully know your character, and your favour 
came rather unexpectedly. It was a very agreeable 
surprise, for I dislike extremely to be obliged to 
wait a month or two for an answerto my letters. 
After I left school, I wrote, by request, to several 
of my class, but I had to wait so long before they 
answered them, that my patience was quite exhaus- 
ted ; and when their letters came, the sheets were 
almost entirely filled with apologies for not writing 
before; there was scarcely a sentiment in one of 
them, and I thought best to discontinue their cor- 
respondence. I think the indulgence of a spirit of 
procrastination quite an evil: and I hope 1 never 
shall lose an impression I received when very young, 
of the importance of not leaving until to-morrow, 
any duty that my conscience tells me should be done 
to day. Letus, Cousin, never be so negligent as to 
merit the appellation of procrastination ; for I think 
it quite a stigma upon the female character. I read 
your letter to Mother and the children; they were 
really very much gratified, and Ellen was delighted 
to think you intended to relate some true stories. 
I was in hopes you would have said something up- 
on Botany, as you have attended so much to that 
study. I am extravagantly fond of plants, and 
Mother is very willing I should cultivate them. 
She says she recollects reading in some work, that 
“In creation one may read totheir fill. It isGod’s 
library—the first Bible He ever wrote.” Young 
says “An undevout astronomer is mad.” I think 
the same might be said of an enthusiastic admirer 
of nature who is not pious. My ftowers begin to 
look beautifully, I wish I knew their different spe- 
cies, genus, order, and class. 

Who do you suppose, Cousin, first gave their at- 
tention to Botany? Adam and Eve, [ think, must 
have known something of this science, or else, after 
the ground was cursed for their disobedience, they 
must have starved to death, or poisoned themselves 
with the noxious plants. Perhaps God was so kind, 
as totell them what to eat. Moses was acquainted 
with three characteristic divisions of this science, 
for in his first chapter of Genesis he mentions 
“* grass,” the “ herb yielding sced, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind.” It is striking that on- 
ly the two latter were mentioned as food for man, 
the first being reserved for “ the beasts of the field.” 
I wonder, Cousin, what the mandrakes were which 
Rachel begged of Leah’s son? It seems from the 
song of Solomon that they were a fruit which gave 
a pleasant smell. Solomon must have been a great 
botanist, for “‘ he spake of trees from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.” I have a very curious 
plant, which I intended to describe to you, but 
must defer it till my next letter, as this, I fear, is al- 
ready too prolix, for your patience and time. 

I will only add to this, dear Aurelia, that we 
have all the numbers of the “‘ Youth’s Companion,” 
and are very much engaged in reading them. We 
shall send the first volume to be bound the next time 
father goes to Boston. Yours with esteem, 

Emity. 





MORALITY. 
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PRIDE. 

The proud man, is not happy. He spurns with 
contempt the adulation of the vulgar as unworthy of 
his notice ; his pride is nourished by the approba- 
tion of those alone, whose weight of character has 
raised them to the more elevated grades in society. 
Hence those who can minister to his gratification 
are comparatively but few: and of this few, many 
of thera will be his competitors for public applause 
Two men governed by the spirit of pride, are said to 
be the most disagreeable companions to each other. 








aken very sick, and from the commencement 


the victory,” and immediately expired ! 
(Edinburgh Gleaner. 





They advance their mutual claims, to meet witl 
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mutual denial and disappointment. Each one ex- 
pects to receive what the other is not disposed to 
give. Pride is ever ready to receive, but never to 
bestow approbation ; except perhaps, with the view 
of receiving the same in return, with more than le- 
gal interest.—T his, however, is more the artifice of 
that paltry kind of pride, called vanity, than of that 
lofty, though diabolical feeling of which we are 
speaking. Vanity, which feeds on the flattery of 
all without discrimination, and soon recovers from 
the pain of disappointment, is the feature of a weak 
mind : pride is the vice of a great mind, and can 
relish nothing but that applause which is uncon- 
Strained and sincere. ‘The slightest suspicion that 
the incense offered on its shrine is nothing but mere 
formality, not seasoned with sincerity, produces the 
bitterest disappointment and chagrin. If he sees 
others receiving those respectful acknowledgments 
whieh he covets, this excites in his bosom jealousy, 
envy, hatred, malice, and resentment; passions 
which, like a host of furies, prey upon his peace.— 
Proud men are not disposed to gratify him, because 
they consider him their rival and opponent: men of 
real worth are not disposed to gratify him, because 
they consider it wrong to furnish indulgence for any 
vicious passion. Hence, his arrogant claims meet- 
ing with repulses from every quarter, his haughty 
spirit becomes, in his own breast, a source of vexa- 
tion and disquietude. God-and man agree in this 
one thing; that is, in resisting the proud. If there 
is on earth a human being whom you could wish to 
see devoid of peace, and unhappy, infuse into him 


the spirit of pride, and your object will be accom- 
plished. 
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CHRIST IS PRECIOUS, 


The apostle Peter loved to speak and write con- 
cerning the loveliness and glory of the Redeemer. 
It gave him great distress to see oi hear of any 
who did not love his Lord. But there were many 
of his own brethren, the unbelieving Jews, who did 
not love him; and of such he wrote in his first 
epistle. ‘They were disobedient to the Gospel, and 
therefore Christ was to them a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence. They hated him, and saw 
no beauty in him that they should desire him. But 
the apostle could look on the pious Christians with 
comfort, and speak of them with delight, because 
they loved the Redeemer with all their heart.— 
‘* Wherefore, also,” said he, ‘‘ it is contained in the 
scriptures, Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. Unto you, therefore, who 
believe, he is precious. --- Whom, having not seen, 
ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory; receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls. Now Christ ever lives,and 
is ever lovely in himself. He is precious to true 
believers in every age of the world; and ought to 
be so to all that have heard or read of him, whether 
young or old. 

Let us contemplate the preciousness of Christ ; 
what is there in him that is lovely?’ Why do Chris- 
tians value him above silver and gold, and count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 

of him? “here are many reasons, of which we 
can mention only a few. 

One reason is, that Christ is in himself possessed 
of all perfection ; wisdom, holiness and infinite mer- 
cy or compassion. As man,he is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners, one who went 
abou. doing good all the days of his life, full of kind- 
ness and love. As God, who was and is manifested 
in flesh, he has every attribute and glory that be- 
longs to the eternal Father; glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, the Lord God merciful and gra- 
cious, slow unto anger and plenteous in mercy. 
Beholding his glory, the hosts of heaven celebrate 
his praise and worship at his feet. Believers on 
earth also see his glory, and they cry, Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, He is the chiefamong ten 


in himself, and has revealed his loveliness to men ; 
why should not every body love him? 

Christ died for poor sinners. Now I have many 
precious friends; parents, brothers, sisters. They 
love me, and Llove them. ‘They are amiable, and 
very kind tome. ‘They have labored, and toiled, 
and suffered for me, in sickness and in health. But 
none of them ever laid down their lives for my sake. 
O shall I not love my Saviour, whose compassion 
to me was stronger than death? Shall I not love 
him morethan father and mother, and more than 
my own life? 1f I do not, I am surely not worthy 
of him and cannot be his disciple. 

Christ pleads with God for sinners, and pardons 
and saves the penitent. No sinner can come to 4 
holy God, but in the name of Jesus Christ. Long 
before we repent he pleads for us, and God gives us 
space for repentance. He calls us by his gospel 
and his ministets and his Holy Spirit, to come to 
him for eternal life. When a sinner repents and 
believes, he comes to Christ, who has said, Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. Yes, 
he receives and pardons the vilest transgressors ; 
he saves unto the very uttermost them that come to 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them. Children love their parents very 
much, when they forgive all their disobedience and 
stubbornness, and receive them again into favor. 
How precious then is Christ to the penitent sin- 
ner, whose iniquities are forgiven and whose sins 
are covered. 

Christ is the Guide and Shepherd of believers. 
He guides them by his counsel, and upholds them 
by his free Spirit. They do not see him, or hear 
his voice, literally. But they know his truth, and 
have as real fellowship with him as they do with 
their friends. How much do little children love 
their mothers, who guide their first tottering steps, 
and watch over them tenderly and anxiously while 
they live. Even the senseless sheep know and love 
the shepherd. And will not Christians love their 
Shepherd, the Lord Jesus? Says he, ‘I know my 
sheep, aadamknownof mine. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me. And 
I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” ‘The blessed Shepherd of the flock is my 
Saviour-God. 'ThisGod is my God forever and ev- 
er; he will be my Guide, even unto death. 

To whom is the Saviour so precious? To them 
that believe. To real Christians, and to no other. 
The reason is, they have repented of their sins, and 
felt their perishing need of just such a Saviour as 
he. Coming to himand pleading for mercy, they 
have been pardoned and received. Christ has man- 
ifested himself to them, as he does not unto the 
world. Now they hate sin and love holiness; there- 
fore they love the holy and blessed Saviour with all 
their heart. He saves them from sin and wo, and 
therefore is exceedingly near and precious. The 
impenitent love sin, but do not desire to become the 
holy servantsofGod. They do not delight in God’s 
law, or wish so obey his gospel. And O, dreadful 
to tell, they hate the Lord Jesus Christ and will not 
come to him for life. 

Now why should not Christ be precious to youth 
and children? They may know him without being 
learned or wise. The knowledge of him belongs 
to the heart; to the penitent, broken heart, the 
humble and contrite spirit. To you he speaks di- 
rectly in his word ; “ they that seek me early shall 
find me.” You remembet with what kindness he 
took little children in his arms, and laid his hands 
on them and prayed. Come then, children, to the 
arms of your Redeemer. Learn of him who is 
meek and lowly. Take his yoke upon you; for his 
yoke iseasy and his burden 1s light. 





MISCELLANY. 








THE EFFECTS OF KINDNESS, 
When a certain parent made his will, he said, I 
leave such an estate to my oldest son, though he has 
been a very disobedient and wicked child, and tho’ 





thousand, the one altogether lovely. He is lovely 


I am fearful that he will misapply it. This act of 


—— 


he burst into tears, and said, ‘‘ God forbid I should mn 
and from thit time he became a new man. 

And did this gift of an earthly estate, which he 
could possess but a few years, and must then leave 
for ever, produce such an effect upon him, and melt 
a heart long hardened by sin?’ And can my read. 
ers peruse the Bible, and there read, that “ God so 
loved the world as to give his only begotten Son” 
though he knew thousands would abuse his gift 
“that whosoever believeth in him should not per. 
ish, but have everlasting life,” and not beg of God 
to give his holy Spirit, that they may become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus? 

Learn also to intermingle kindness with reproof. 
Had not kindness accompanied the hint the father 
expressed, his son’s heart would probably have re. 
mained hard and unfeeling; and let the tongue 
of the reprover be dipped in oil, if he would have 
his words enter the heart. And let it be our daily 
care toprofit by the kind reproofs and remarks of 
others. ~ “ As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear.” —JImp. Mag. 


-2re— 

Novels.—Goldsmith was, among other things, a 
novel writer of some note. His Vicar of Wake. 
field, especially, has been praised for its unexcep. 
tionable character. He was a man too, who had 
no nice scruples on the subject of religion: Yet 
when writing to his brother about the education of 
a nephew, where of course he would give an un- 
biassed opinion, he says—“* Above all things, never 
let your son touch a Romance or novel.” An opin- 


ion given under such circumstances is entitled to 
some weight. 


-2Oe— 

Advice.—A nobleman in Ayreshire, has the fol- 
lowing very proper advice placed over his kitchen 
fire, in large letters :—‘‘ Neither waste nor want.” 
—Sir Walter Scott has placed the same useful ad- 
vice over the same place, in his kitchen at Abbots 
ford, but has adopted the more emphatic and more 
classical words for Miss Edgeworth.—‘ Waste not, 
want not.”— Edinburgh Journal. 








POETRY. 








From the Vt. Journal of the Times. 
WINTER IS COMING. 
Wildly the autumn-blast howls round the mountain, 
Dark clouds are gathering o’er forest and field, 
Chill grow the waters of river and fountain, 
The frost-god is shrieking, ‘* Yield, Summer, yield!” 
The strong winds of heaven the red rose have shatter’d, 
Gone are the glories of woodland and dell, 
And the leaves of the forest by myriads are scatter’d ; 
WINTER 1S cOMING—bright Summer, farewell ! 


So we—and down, on our bright hopes of morrow, 
mes rushing and reckless a dark shade of gloom ; 
It tells of disaster, declension and sorrow, 
Of a doom that awaits us—it speaks of the tomb. 


2a 
IMPROMTU. 
After visiting the Infant School. 
Go list to the deep toned prayer 
Of the sage, of the wise, of the strong— 
But heed ye the prayer of these simple ones, 
And dwell on their innocent song. 
*Tis the incense of hearts that are pure ; 
Tis the song of the happy and true ; 
’Tis the pastime of Nature, and pour’d 
In its sweetest of melody too. 
How sweet is the blended voice 
Of these cherub suppliants now, 
As they lisp their pure tho’ts on the bended knee 
And lift up their infantine vow. 
Their songs Jike the hymn of the birds 
When they come, ’mid the perfumes of Spring, 
And warble their plaintive notes of joy, 
Till the groves and the forests ring. 
How bright are the thoughts that dance 
O’er the mind of that joyous train— 
Like the light of the placid moon, as it plays 
O’er the face of the quiet main :— 
Like the calm of the sea, or the sleep 
Of the winds in their silent repose, 
Is the flow of childhood’s early years, 
And its dreams—like the summer rose. 





unexpected kindness so deeply affected the son,that 


Conn. Obs. 
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